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OversEERS on Manacers—the difficulty of getling 
good ones.—It would be difficult to designate any sub- 
ject, in reference to which the landholders of Maryland, 
and probably in Virginia and other states south of it, suf- 
fer so much inconvenience and detriment—one in regard 
to which they are liable to so much imposition as in the 


» qualification and character of their managers. It well be- 


hoves them to consider the causes of what thay be set 
down as one of the greatest evils under whieh they la- 
bor,and the means, if any, which may be applied to re- 
move it. All admit the existence of the grievance, all la- 
ment it—but how far will that go tewards cu.ing it? In 
pursuing the inquiry, with a view to any practicable 


. amendment of the present system of employing overseers, 


if amendment be practicable, the true course is to ascer- 
tain in what its defects consist—Suppose Dr. Muse, or 
Dr. Franklin, or any other skilful physician to be called 
in toa patient prostrate and speechless; does he plunge 
in the lancet or pour in the calomel, without first endea- 
vouring to ascertain by the symptoms and by inquiry, the 
seat and the cause of the disorder? No, certainly not; 
some there are, it is said, with whom these two remedies 
constitute a panacea of universal efficacy, like Dr. San- 
grado’s hot water, and so they bleed first, and inquire 
afterwards! For ourselves, unskilled in the divine art, 
we confess to some faith in the pulse and the tongue. — 
What then are the causes that managers are, in so many 
eases, lazy, ignorant, incompetent, drunken and dishonest? 
This inquiry we are aware opens a broad field of investi- 
gation—So far from pretending to be prepared to solve 
the problem, we readily admit our inability todo it. On 
this,ason a thousand subjects which we should rejoice 
to understand and illustrate, we feel but too sensibly 
that like Socrates of old,“all that I know is that I know 
nothing! Are overseers too poorly paid? Is the occu- 
pation considered degrading? Has the system of disci- 
pline over slaves been so much relaxed by their owners, 
asta prevent the overseer from doing himself justice ?— 
To determine these questions, a variety of facts are ne- 
cessary—On the point of compensation, we must consider 
the bature of his services and the degree of his responsi- 
bility ; and compare these with the services and responsi- 
bility of men of equal grade of capacity in other callings. 
At first view we had adopted the opinion that, with a few 
exceptions, the pay is too little—that higher compensa- 
tion in almost every other employment attracted all young 
men of industry and chareeter—That is to say, that the 
degree of intelligence, industry and integrity necessary to 
make a good overseer, would command higher wages, at 
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almost any other business, whether on land or water; but 
on reflection, we doubt the truth of that impression.— 
Suppose the manager to be a married man, he usually gets 
a house, a garden, his fire-wvod, and a certain allowance 
of meat and corn, with the privilege to his wife of raising 
poultry, keeping or using a cow, and sometimes the right 
of a hog or two from the offal kitchen milk and garden 
stuff—such offal being sufficient for one hog at least.— 
How does that compare-with the best journeyman’s wa- 
ges at any mechanical business, or with a great number 
of good clerks? Suppose a journeyman’s wages to be 
$1.50 per day, for, say three handred days, though in ma- 
ny cases, such as plasterers, bricklayers, painters, &c. &c., 
they are without employment for six weeks or two months 
in winter—but we will say three hundred days—that 
would be four hundred and fifty dollars—Now suppose 
him to bea married man, what are his expenses? With 
an opportunity to inquire, we might speak with more ac- 
curacy ; but we will say, for 

House rent, - - - $40 

Wood, , - - - - 36 

Meat, as much as the overseer gets and raises, 50 


Milk, - - - - 10 
Marketing vegetables for the year, say, 75 
Making $200 —. 


Deduct this from his four hundred and fifty, and he ha 

in moneytwo hundred and fifty against the overseer’s two 
hundred. But suppose him to be sick for a day, ora 
week, or a month—his pay is stopped to the hour, while 
the overseer’s goes on—And then he is not stinted in the 
use of fire-wood; gets, or ought to get, from one cow, 
which every married man, in common humanity, ought 
to be allowed to keep, as much milk as will go far towards 
feeding his children; and his wife, if a thrifty woman, 
will raise poultry enough to pay for their groceries, ex- 
cept liquors ; and were it possible, there should be a 
stipulation against the use of them in or out of his 
house. But in this, the Boss should set the example, as 
does our friend—and we are proud to call him friend—Ja- 
cob Woolf, a master mason in Baltimore—a most active, 
early rising, industrious, thriving, rich-growing mechanic 
—one with whom we have often stole away before day- 
light, to enjoy a delightful hunt, killed our fox, and got 
back almost in time to escape the malignant observations 
of some envious back-biting drones, who looking out yet 
but half awake, through their chamber window, would 
say, “Ah, there goes the fox-hunting postmaster—better 
be in his office : never mind—we’ll fix his flint for him— 
we'll get up a secret memorial for his removal!” But away 
with such vermin—lIt would not be fair to connect them, 
by any sort of association, with Woolf’s Leader or Dido. 
By-the-bye, in all our exhilarations—efter all the fatigues 
of the chase, W. could never be tempted to drink any 
thingbut water. Once, at Harewood, Iremember me, he 
was prevailed on to let down a glass or two of sparkling 
champaigne, but there was no sham in his reluctance to 
go it—Sooner would he have gone a five-barred gate. 
—So much by way of a by-blow, at an honest, worthy, 





high-spirited bricklayer, whose politics, like his trade, 
lead him to build up, and not to pull down. 
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It would seem that the wages of the overseer are equal 
to, and his condition probably in some respects better 
than that of the best journeyman mechanic ; for no mar- 
ried men is worthy of employment as a manager, who 
would not be worthy of the compensation and privileges 
here designated. 

Can it be that young men eschew the employment be- 
cause it is not, or is esteemed not to be a respectable 
occupation? Those who consider it otherwise, must sure- 
ly have strangely perverted notions of respectability—Is 
the foreman of any manufactory or mechanical busi- 
ness respectable? Well is he not an overseer? Is a 
chief clerkship in a store or an office not respectable ? 
and is not that man who holds it an overseer? Is not 
the birth of a first, or a second, or a third Lieutenant, 
of mate ina man-of-war or merchant vessel, respectable ? 
and are not they all oversecrs, all of them, moreover, 
being themselves overscen! Does the overseer ona farm 
watch over those under him more closely, or enforce dis- 
cipline so strictly, or punish those under him with so 
much certainty or severity, as does the Lieutenant of a 
man-of-war, for neglect, or disobedience, or desertion ?— 
No, by no means, while he is himself held to a much 
stricter account by his commanding officer—So is the 
mate of a merchantinan—so is the foreman of a manufac- 
tory, or the chief clerk of a public office, held to a much 
stricter aceount by their superior, than most overseers are, 
by their employers. The owner of land, who would 
wantonly treat his manager with disrespect, or without 
ample occasion, make him feel his subordinate situation, 
only shews as all fools will sometimes do, that “want 
of decency is want of sense.” On that point every gen- 
tleman (a distinctive appellation for which we must still 
insist) will be guarded not to forget that 

“Honor and worth from no condition rise— 
Act well your part—there all the honor lies.” 


Who shall say that such men as Crawford, manager for 
Dr. Stewart, and Tucker, for Mr. Maxcy, are not.as good 
and as respectable men, aye, and a thousand times more 
so than many a large landhokler or merchant, being men 
of uprightness, of sobriety, of courage and of industry 
—men who have the talents and the energy to set an ex- 
ample of the best practice, and the greatest success in the 
most useful, and let us add, one of the most difficult arts 
of life. Would to heaven our country abounded morein 
such men. He must have an obtuse intellect, with very 
little of the spirit of inquiry or thirst for knowledge, who 
does not gain advantage and gratification by associating 
with such men. If they would consent, and those who 
employ them would allow them to take apprentices or 
pupils if you will, (for it seems that with some a rose by 
any other name will not smell as sweet—hence manager 
is thought to be more courteous than ‘overseer! what 
nonsense!) If we say men of any class, high or low, 
would bind themselves to work under such ‘men as 
Crawford and Tucker, where such can be found, it would 
constitute a much more useful school than many which 
have been endowed by Legislatures and pious Testators, 
—Young men brought up under them, leaving with their 
certificate, would carry with them a diploma that would 
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not fail to procure them honourable employment and | we will endeavour to givea lecture on it more “germain by the Legislature of the State—Memorials are now cir. 
adequate pay. , to the matter” than this. For the nonce, we must bid the | ‘Ulating throughout Maryland, praying for such a revig. 


If we have strayed from our subject, in the haste of 
writing, and from hurry or ignorance, have left it in as 
much darkness. as we found it; there will be the more 
room for the observation of those who have reflected on 
it more, and with better understanding. We implore for 
our readers and ourselves, the benefit of their reflections. 
In fact, we do not get from correspondents the aid that is 
nitich desired, and much needed. Here we have given a 
text—let us have a commentary ! 

’ Herring Bay, Nov. 10, 1839. 





Manrtanp Toxacco im the New-York market.—The 
following extract is from a letter written to a gentleman 
of ‘inquisitive and uncommonly well-informed mind, in 
Anne Arundel county, by a merchant of superior intelli- 
gence,a native of Maryland, residing in New-York; in 
the way of information to his correspondent, and not in- 
tended for publication—True, he may be interested in at- 
tracting to that market, the fine tobacco of his native state; 
but, while his opportunities of forming a correct opinion 
have been most ample, and his experience extraordinary, 
no sordid calculation of interest, would prevail with him, 
knowingly to distort or exaggerate. 

To make up in the New-York market the assortment 
of various qualities of tobacco, which he represents as 
being necessary to a fair experiment, would require that 
several large crops should be sent there by different per- 
sons, and this would perhaps require a concert of action 
among planters, and a willingness to try the market under 
some apprehension of a possible loss. In a word, it 
would demand for such a prodigious departure from the 
common track, the pains of co-operation, with some dis- 
play of enterprise! For these qualities you may look to 
the merchant! But are they to be expected of the plant- 
er? Letthem answer, we “only ask for information”! 

How true and well expressed is the observation of the 
writer, “The merchants here have too much to do to hig- 
“gle or gossip over a lot of samples before buying.— 
“They are quick in their movements, and look upon time 
“as money. This disposition and practice is favourable 
“to the seller of all kinds of produce and merchandise.” 
—yYes, and what man of common sense and industry to 
thrive in the world, does not consider “that time is mo- 
ney”? Time enough,” says Poor Richard, “always 
proves little enough,” and who is it that has not a thou- 
sand times wished for a duplication of all his faculties, 
that the little time we have might be turned to more ac- 
count for our families, and our country? Yet what more 
common,—alas! we would gladly suppress the degrading 
truth,—than to see farmers—men whose families depend 
on their success, and their acquirements of various sorts, 
if not exclusively for bread, yet for the comforts of life, 
and the education and accomplishments that give to life 
all its grace and ornament; how often we say, are such 
men seen to leave their proper afluirs, to go to some 
neighboring village or vile grog-shop, to while away pre- 
cious hours and days, to “gossip” and tipple with, and 
langh at the low wit, and vulgar jokes of some worth- 
less lazy demagogue, or neighborhood bully! How can 

‘uch men, who go and spend a whole day to meet a 
steamboat, or anelectioneering ‘treat,’ how can they, going 
home after night, when the wife and the children are 

the hearth or the table, look them in the 
py and say, “I have been taking care of your interest, 


' entirely forgotten the éxtract, with which 
’ these remarks have as little connec- 
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kind reader good night—What a nature is this of ours! 
that in order to live, half of all our precious days must be 
given up to death-like lethargy! and, as if that were not 
a sufficiently lamentable necessity, the fool and the slug- 
gard, the gambler and the drunkard, (some of them pro- 
faning the name and the calling of the farmer,) resigns a 
quarter more of his brief existence, to idleness and 
vice! Let the rich man reflect that, by his honour, he is 
bound to set an example of diligence and virtue; that by 
his religion he is equally bound to account for, and im- 
prove the “talents” which have been committed to his 
keeping ;—and let the poor man, remembering that “ time 
is money,” and that “time and tide wait for no man,” say 
to himselfas did Poor Richard, “ Help hands, for I have no 
lands.” But, see there! my faithful time-piece, from the 
hands of Roscoe himself, points, with both its hands, to 
XII, and the cock crows to the minute! 
Herring Bay, 6th Nov. 1839. 


Tue Extract.—“On the subject of Maryland tobac- 
co, all that I can say is, that I do not entertain a doubt, 
that if our market can be well supplied with an assort- 
ment of your tobacco, it will sell better than in Balti- 
more. We can have ten purchasers here to one in 
Baltimore, who would like to make remittances to Ger- 
many in that article—Vessels are constantly up for some 
of the northern ports of Europe, and every one of them 
would take some Maryland tobacco, if it could be had. In 
my opinion, it rests with the Maryland planters to make 
this a market or not. A few small consignments will not 
effect it—A sufficient quantity must always be here to at- 
tract attention. When once known that the article can 
always be had, there will be no difficulty in effecting 
sales at good prices. ‘The merchants here have too much 
to do to higgle or gossip over a lot of samples before 
buying. They are quick in their movements, and look 
upon time as money. This disposition and practice are 
favorable to the seller of all kinds of produce and mer- 
chandise. We have had several small lots in from Prince 
George’s county, which have sold well. I presume the 
parties are satisfied, as they have repeated the consign- 
ments. He finds the prices better here than in Maryland. 
Our market is the best in the U.S. for Kentucky tobacco, 
and I can see no earthly reason why it should not be best 
also for Maryland. We have the class of purchasers and 
the facilities for sending the article abroad, with the mo- 
tives existing to operate to any amount. The article 
must be here in sufficient quantities, (like Kentucky, for in- 
stance, of which we have always from 5 to 8,000 hhds. in 
the market,) to enable those disposed to purchase, to ope- 
rate whenever it may happen to suit their views, or the 
requirements of their business.” 





We have heretofore alluded to the serious evils arising 
to the community from the numerous places throughout 
the country, where liquors are retailed, and where scenes 
of vice are so continually presented to the neighborhood, 
to the great detriment of the interests of the farmer and 
planter, in the corruption of his slaves, and in the pilfer- 
ing of his property—and we are gratified to perceive that 
the subject has awakened the attention of good and dis- 
tinguished men in the southern portion of the country, 
who are uniting their exertions for the suppression of 
this great evil—South Carolina is moving efficiently in 
this matter, and some of her most distinguished sons have 
entered the field in order to affect a change for the better 
in this crying evil. We have noticed for some time past 
with much satisfaction these movements, and our atten- 
tion was most forcibly arrested by the presentation of 
the nuisance by the Grand Jury of Union District, at the 
October term, which we copy below, and recommend to 
the consideration of other similar bodies, particularly in 
this State, and our neighbor, Virginia, where a reform is 
most loudly called for. With us, many indefatigable men 
are engaged in the endeavor to suppress this evil, and pub- 
lic attention is already directed to it to that extent which 


ion of the license laws, as will preserve the public from 
the many scenes of debauchery, vice, degradation and 
crime, which these receptacles continually present. We 
do hope that every one having the interest of his fellow. 
man at heart, having an eye to the security of his own 
household from the temptations which are so continually 
presented at every cross-road, and at the same time the 
preservation of his own property, and the release from 
the onerous burthens of taxation for the support of alms. 
houses, jails, penitentiaries, &c., required, as has been in. 
contestably proven, through the instrumentality of drunk. 
enness, to the amount of two-thirds of the sum nece 
therefor, will give the subject that serious consideration 
which its importance demands, and lend their influence tg 
banish the evil from the land. *. 

The Presentments of the Grand Jury of Uni : 
trict, at Oct. Term, egos Grand | 4. of | vee 
District, exercising the privilege which belongs to the 
citizens of this State, in their individual or collective cg. 
pacity, of presenting to the Legislature their views and 
wishes in reference to all matters which require, in theiy 
judgment, legislative action, would respectfully submit ag 
a grievance, the laws which allow license to be granted 
to retail. They are well aware how inveterate this traffic 
has become, but they hope and believe that the public 
mind is beginning to be enlightened, and that the time ig 
at hand when all will unite in its prohibition; for it jg 
only necessary to say that to this fountain may be traced 
the stream of moral ruin which has so long covered the 
State with its turbid waters. Here may be found the hus- 
bandman stripped of his hard earnings, his morals and 
his health ruined; to this traffic may be ascribed the 
wants and sufferings of his wife and children; to it, ma 
be ascribed the ruin and degradation of the retailer himself, 
and his family. At the places where this business is car. 
ried on, occur most of the assaults and batteries, riots, 
affrays, homicides, trading with slaves, and receivi 
stolen goods, with which the dockets of our Courts. are 
from time to time crowded. Indeed the traffic in ardent 
spirits, and crime, are So intimately connected, that, when 
the one ceases, we shall have an almost total exemption 
from the other. This trade is destructive of slave proper- 
ty, introducing amongs them drunkenness, disorder, dig- 
obedience, and crime. They become by it, the plunder- 
ers of their master’s goods; and too ready instruments, 
which his blood may be spilled. The appalling effects of 
retailing, induce the Grand Jury to hope that retailing 
may be prohibited by law. With this prohibition, they 
also hope the Sutler’s Law will be repealed, which, in- 
stead of benefitting the militia, is destructive to their in- 
struction ; and, instead of making them citizen soldiers, 
trained for war, makes them often too well acquainted 
with drunkenness, and its attendant evils. 

They would also respectfully ask, that the savage prat- 
tice of carrying deadly weapons, concealed about their 
persons, may be banished from South Carolina. It is 
not to be tolerated, in a christian community, that a man 
should be prepared in every moment of time, to wash out 
the slightest insult in the blood of his adversary. This 
State is one governed by law. The law is and ought to 
be the protection of every one. No one here need ap- 
peal to brute force for redress. The habit of wearing 
arms invites both insult and aggression. The possession 
of them may, in a moment of heat and passion, occasion 
the wearer to commit an act from which life, a long life 
of penitence, cannot atone; in other cases it may occasion 
an act to be done which may send the perpetrator to the 
gallows, and bow many a respectable head in shame. 

The Grand Jury, therefore, request that the Legislature 
would again consider this matter, and by the severest en- 
actions, prevent the wearing of concealed deadly weapons, 

To which, we, the Grand Jury, do subscribe our sey- 
eral names, this 15th of October, 1839, 

James Lambright, Foreman, Col. Robert Martin, Jas. 
Spears, Nathaniel McMahan, Dr. John C. Jeter, Mills 
Sumner, John P. Sartor, Judge Owens, Adam Cromer, 
Charles Littlejohn, R. Lindsey, Thomas H. Armstrong, 
James F. Walker, H. Porter, T. A. Glum. . 

Of which, the Court ordered a copy sent to the editor 
of the Carolinian, for publication. WM. RAY, Clk. 








makes it a commanding interest, to be treated with respect 
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THE COTTON TRADE. 


MercHants. AND PLANTERS’ ConvENTION.—A meet- 
ing of Planters and Merchants was held in convention, at 
Macon, Georgia, on Tuesday, Oct. 22, 1839, at the Meth- 
odist church, in obedience toa recommendation of South- 
ern planters held in New-York, on the 5th of July last. 
A committee of 21 was appointed to report on the objects 
of the Convention, who made a very long report, embra- 
cing the views presented in the “cotton circular,” emana- 
ting from the aforesaid meeting in New-York. The report 
js too long for our columns, but the practical result ar- 
rived at by the framers thereof, is sufficiently shown in 
the following resolutions founded upon it, which were a- 

ted by the Convention:— 

Resolved, That the gentlemen who issued the circular, 
dated 5th July, in New York, which has caused the meet- 
ing of this convention, are entitled to the thanks of every 
citizen, who is interested in the cultivation, or export, of 
the great staple of the South. 

Resolved, That this convention entirely coneurs in the 
“opinion expressed in said circular, that owing to the cir- 
cumstances under which the cotton crop is usually sent 
to market, the price of the article is not left to be regulat- 
ed by the fair and natural influences of the law of supply 
and demand. 

Resolved,-As the opinion of this convention, that a 
remedy for the evil, as effective of its object, as it is sim- 

Je in its character, will be found in the recommendation 
of the circular, that the cotton of our country shall not be 
sent to market, accompained by a bill of exchange, which 
must coerce its sale, at a fixed date, whatever may be the 
state of the market. 

Resolved, That the cotton planters and American ship- 

in the southern ports, be earnestly requested to con- 
cur in the measures recommended by this convention, by 
which they may be certain of having their cotton held, 
and not forced on the market at a ruinous sacrifice. 

Resolved, That the Banks in the southern States be in- 
yited to concur in a general system of advancing on the 

as the only certain means of replenishing their stock 
of specie. and of placing their circulation on a sound ba- 


sis. 

Resolved, That a comniittee at Mobile and New Or- 
leans be requested to call a meeting of the Directors of 
the Banks, planters, factors, and American cotton ship- 
pers, in their respective cities, atan early day in Novem- 
ber next, that the proceedings of this convention may be 
laid before them. 

he seventh resolution nominates committees for New 
Orleans, Mobile, Savannah, Charleston, Columbia, Ham- 
burg, S C., Augusta, Milledgeville, Coliinbus, Miss., 
Natchez, Vicksburg, Tallahasse, St. Josephs, and Apa- 
lachicola.] 

Resolved, That the foregoing committee be specially 
requested to carry into effect the duties confided to them 
in the above report, and they may communicate to the 
central committee at Mobile what they have done in the 
premises, that the same may be annouced in the public 
journals of the respective States. 

Resolved, That the said committee be requested to sup- 
ply all vacancies which may occur in their respective bo- 
dies. 

Resolved, That the Banks and several counties and dis- 
tricts in the cotton States berequested to send delegates 
to the “commercial convention,” to meet in Macon, Geor- 
gia, in May next, to unite with that body for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the currency of the country, 
and the interests of the cotton trade, by which the direct 
trade with Europe is essentially to be promoted. ' 





Tae Corron Crop or THE U. States.—As the peri- 
od is rapidly approaching when we shall be able to form 
something like a definite idea as to the actual state of the 
cotton crop of the United States for 1839, as compared 
with former years, the present information within our 
reach upon the subject will, no doubt, be looked upon 
with interest. The crop of the year ending September 
30, 1838, was 1,801,497 bales. The total crop this year 
is now estimated at 1,365,698 bales. Decrease, 435,799. 


CONSUMPTION. 
Total crop of the U. States, as above 
— Bales 1,365,698 


Stocks on hand at the commence- 


In the Southern ports 


24,665 
In the Northern ports 


15,735 





40,400 
1,406,098 





Make a supply of 
Deduct therefrom— 
The expt. to forgn. ports, 1,072,404 
Less Texas and other fo- 
reign, included, 4,625 





1,067,779 
Stocks on hand at the 
close of the year, (1st 





Oct. 1839.) 
In the Southern ports 31,301 
In the Northern ports 20,460 
61,761 
BurntandlostatN.Orlns. 2,049 
Do Mobile 1,195 
Do Darien 316 





3,560 





1,123,100 


Quantity consumed by and in hands of manu- 
1838—9 


facturers, - 282,998 
Do. do. do. 1837—8 - 246,063 
Do. do. do. 1836—7 - 222,540 
Do. do. do. 1835—6 - 236,733 
Do. do. do. 1834—5 - 216,888 
Do. do. do. 1833—4 - 196,413 
Do. do. do. 1832—3 - 194,412 
Do. do. do. 1831—2 - 173,800 
Do. do. do. 1830—1 - 182,142 
Do do do 1829-30 - 126,512 


It will be observed, by the above statement, that there 
is a decrease in the crop compared with the preceding 
year of 435,799 bales; but if we deduct 150,000 bales 
included in that year, which were believed to have belong- 
ed to the previous year, the actual difference of this year 
compared with the last will be 285,799 bales. The esti- 
mate of the quantity taken for consumption does not in- 
clude any cotton manufactured in the States south and 
west of Virginia, nor any in that State, except in the vi- 
cinity of Peterburg, Virginia. 

We subjoin, also, the following valuable table of the 
exports of the year ending the 30th of last September. 
Grait Britain, 797,506 bales 


France, 240,446 « 
North of Europe, 21,517 « 
Other foreign ports, 12,935 + 


Total, 1,072,404 « 
Exports for the year ending September 30, 1838— 


Great Britain, 1,165,155 bales 
France, 321,480 « 
North of Europe, 68,099 « 
Other foreign ports, 25,895 « 
Penn. Inquirer. Total, 1,575,629 « 





From the South-Carolinian. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PLANTER.—The system of 
cultivation pursued by the Agriculturists of this State, is 
literally a system of exhaustion. Extensive fields may al- 
ready be seen, in almost every country, exhibiting evi- 
dences of sterility. ‘The delusive calculation, that the éu- 
perabunance of woodland, will always afford a ready re- 

source, as the process of impoverishment may call it into 
requisition, must eventually lead to a general deteriora- 
tion of the soil, of one of the richest portions of the 
Southern country. Unfortunately, the spirit of emigra- 
tion suggests another expedient, when this relief shall fail. 
Little attention is consequently directed to such im- 
provements as not only embellish the farm, but add to the 
productiveness of its soil. One paramount object, forms 
the ruling principle, in the conduct and management of 
agricultural interest, which is, to draw from the ground, 
by the most summary and expeditious means, all the 
wealth concealed within its bosom. Deep ploughing and 
a continued routine of crops, without the aid of resting or 
manuring, comprehend, in brief, the general plan of tillage. 
Even the vegetable matter which may have aceumulated 
on its surface, and which constitutes one of the vital ele- 
ments of production when turned in, and restored to the 
soil, is, with some labor and toil, assiduously destroyed, 
as a useless encumbrance to the plough and the hoe. To 
these eauses may be attributed the rapid ‘failure of our 





ment of the year, (1st Oct. 1838,) 


lands ; particularly of the open prairtes, which, when 


fresh, are remarkably productive, from the stimulating 
power of the lime with which they abound, but are soon 
deprived of this quality, by the consumption of the small 
portion of vegetable substance existing in the upper stratum 
of the earth, previous to its cultivation. No country af- 
fords such exhaustless means of imparting renewed vigor 
to the soil, as this does. Even in our fields, much im- 
paired by use, the growth of weeds and grass is far more 
rapid and luxuriant than in more northern latitudes; thus 
evincing, doubtless from the natural warmth and moisture 
tof the atmosphere, a vital energy in the soil, which en- 
ables it to recover, with moderate care and indulgence, its 
strength and fertility. 

An extensive system of manuring might not generally 
be practicable, where a large proportion of new land must 
annually be cleared, and put in order for cultivation. But 
Ihave no doubt, that much can be accomplished, by an 
easy and simple plan of resuscitation; by only restoring 
each year to the ground, the stalks of the preceding crop, 
and the decaved vegetation which lies upon its surface: 
thus using the materials, which Providence has given to 
our hand, for re-converting the superfluous production of 
one season, into those elementary substances, which na- 
ture will appropriate to the useful productions of another. 
This plan, combined with resting and enclosing, (demand- 
ing no additional labor to that now required in the pre- 
paration of land for a succeeding crop,) as a substitute for 
manuring, will amply repay the farmer, by the preserva- 
tion of the soil, and an increasing profit in its cultivation. 

This work cannot effectually be done, without the use 
of the hoe. The stalks of cotton being broken down, 
and those of corn taken up and laid between the old 
ridges, into which the field must have been thrown the 
preceding year. A small portion of these ridges or beds 
should be drawn down, and a narrow list thus formed in 
the valleys, by the accumulation of dirt, and all extrane- 
ous substances on the surface. One-third or one-half of 
an acre will be the quantity which may be performed by 
the day’s labor of an ordinary hand. These lists or new 
ridges should then be covered, as soon after as convenient, 
with the Freeborn or twisted-shovel plough. It may be 
thought advantageous, in the first instance, to lay open a 
trench by a straight shovel, for the reception of the upper 
stratum of the old beds, and the vegetable matter drawn 
with it. Experienced planters have insisted upon this, 
from the belief, that the rodts of the cotton or corn will 
be enabled thereby to penetrate more easily into the 
depths of the earth. This I think is suppositious; and 
the objection to it is, that in the formation of new beds, 
in the following year, the compost thus deeply deposited, 
will be thrown upon the surface, and dissipated by the 
heat of the sun. 

The ground having been prepared by the prucess of 
listing and ridging, as described, the planting of the corn 
may be commenced. Lay off, across the lists, and atright 
angles with them, with a narrow bull-tongue, furrows at 
such distances as may be approved of. In the intersec- 


the old ridge, ifconvenient. It is advisable, in hilly and 


planting as practicable. Every reflecting farmer will have 
the ridges in his field as nearly horizontal as circumstan- 


seed furrows, corresponding then with the declivities, 
will become water channels, if not early obliterated. The 


discarded. 

The subsequent management of the crop may be con- 
ducted as experience and observation shall direct, The 
general appearance of the young shoots will very correct- 
ly designate the period when the depth of the ploughing” 
should be diminished, and the height of the ridges increas-’ 
ed. The last work of tillage for the season, should be 
with the hoe, giving to the ridge its full elevation; and’ 
this as early as can be done, without manifest danger of” 
diminishing the production of the crop, for the purpose 
of having a growth of grass, as a supply of vegetable mat- 
ter in the ensuing year. “O08 

If the ground be intended for cotton, the ridges should 
be made wider, previous to planting, than when prepared 
for corn—by two courses on each side of the liste, in- 
stead of one. With a bull-tongue plough, (having a: 
gage attached to it,) lay open the furrow, for the seed, in’ 
the centre of these ridges, of a sufficient depth for strew~ 
ing the seed thickly, and cover with’ a harrow, having’ 
wooden teeth. When the plants are fully up, the work 
of culture must commence. With a freeborn, or twisted 
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tions, the grain is deposited, and covered by the hoe, from - 


uneven land, to break down the old ridges as early after * 
ces may permit, and the ground should require it. The’ 


cross-ploughing system of culture is by this plan entirely 
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shovel plough, throw off, (from the cotton,) that portion 
of the bed which had been formed by the second course 
of the plough, in ridging ; so much, at least,as not to dis- 
turb the list drawn by the hoe. The cotton can immedi- 
ately after be chopped out; and the grass which may 
have up about it, drawn lightly into the furrow, 
thus recently opened. Not less than an acre should be 
required as a very reasonable day’s work ; and generally 
more can be performed. This completes what may be 
considered the first course in the process of tillage. In 
the second, the plough does nothing more than throw 
back into that furrow, and as near to the plant as can be 
done with safety, the dirt which had been taken from the 
bed in the first. This will leave a wider surface of ground 
to be cultivated by the hoe. The work is, however, con- 
fined to the new ridge; and although the plants must 
now be thinned out with the hand, an acre may yet, with- 
out much difficulty, be accomplished. In the third course, 
and not before, the old ridges are entirely broken down, 
by the plough throwing the dirt on each side, towards the 
new. After this,the sweeps and the hoe are the proper 
implements for continuing the culture: the last course 
being rp Keg by the sweeps only. 

Land which is capable of producing from 10 to 15 
bushels of corn, or about 760 Ibs. of cotton per acre, 
should be rested every third year. Our most productive 
fields would be permanently benefitted by a suspension of 
its culture, even as often as every seventh year. Itis in- 
dispensable, that they be enclosed and converted for the 
time, into pasturage. 

T submit these views to the consideration of the farmer, 
under a conviction, from experience, of their practicability. 
The advantages of resting, and of restoring to the soil all 
the surperfluous matter on its surface, by the plan I have 
recommended, are well understood, and properly appre- 
ciated, in the lower districts of South Carolina. By thus 
carefully economizing the resources of nature, the plant- 
ers in that section of the country, have continued the 
cultivation of fields, descended to them, from their ances- 
tors, with manifestly increased profit. The result is e- 
vinced by this undoubted fact, that there have been fewer 
emigrations from that portion of the State, in search of 
Western lands, than from any other region of the South. 
The great errors in their general system, however, has 
been a too rigid adherence to the hoe-culture exclusively. 

a judicious use of the plough, an increased quantity 
land might be profitably cultivated, without a propor- 
tionate increase of labor, or deterioration of the soil. 


CLAIBORNE. 
Monroe County, Ala. Oct. 1839. 


From the Farmers’ Rogister. 
_T0 KEEP SWEET POTATOES. 

Some time last fall, as well as I now recollect, one of 
your Virginia correspondents asked for information upon 
the subject of keeping sweet potatoes through the winter, 
and perhaps the writer was desirous to obtain Virginia 

; butif our Georgia plan should not be altogeth- 
er applicable to your region, (I know of no reason why 
it should not be,) your correspondent may derive some 
useful hints th : ag tes I give our plan too 
practical use the present season, it will, if at 





} for any 


be of service the coming one. There are ‘omy pam 
adopted in Georgia for saving potatoes, but as the one 
practise, in common with many others, has always been 
so successful, I shall describe that only. As soon as the 
frost oy affects the potatoe vines in the fall, (about 
the 


of October here,) I begin to make preparations 
for ; and by the time the vines become thorough- 
ly am prepared for the harvest. I select an ele- 
vated piece of ground, and throwing up circular mounds 
‘or hills, twelve or fifteen inches above the common sur- 
se, the diameter of which should be about ten feet, to 
~~ ayer of potatoes. The situation and the 
a of the hills are objects of eapermnee, $0 oe 
possibility of the potatoes getting wet. In order 

e the potatoes lie on the hill the better, the edges 
be somewhat elevated by drawing pegs oe 
itslightly the appearance of a bowl.— 
5 oye oo placed on the earth, 
the centre to the circumference of the hill; 
a layer one foot thick, of dry pine leaves — 
bing how ready to receive the potatoes, I select 
and commence digging in the morning, 
ne enongh in the afternoon to haul up all dug 
+; for.if left out at night, the frost, if any, 
If possible, the hills should be fill- 





















ed and completed the same day, but if not, the potatoes 
should be well covered with straw to protect them at 
night, and uncovered next morning. hen the pile be- 
comes two or three feet high, place a pole horizontally 
across, of sufficient length to pass entirely through the 
hill. A better ventilator would be an oblong box four or 
five inches square, with several augur holes in it. The 
potatoes may now be put on till the pile is about five feet 
high, and left in aconical form. Next, procure dry pine 
leaves and lay them all over the potatoes, at least six inch- 
es thick. Pine heart boards like those used at the bottom 
of the potatoes, are now placed over the straw, and a cov- 
ering of earth six or eight inches thick is put over the 
whole and patted smooth with a spade. A small aperture 
should be left at the top of the hill, to assist in ventila- 
tion; or to be neater, a short oblong box may be inserted 
down to the potatoes, and the earth drawn nicely up to 
it. Ifa pole is used as the horizontal ventilator, the 
earth should be removed from below it, where it projects 
from the hill. All the apertures should be left open, for 
a few days after the operation is finished, and then only 
closed during severe weather, with a handful of pine leaves. 
Shelters should be erected over the hills to exclude the rain 
entirely. I consider it important to perform the whole 
business in dry weather. P. C. H. 





An Eneuisn Farm. 

Mr. Editor—During my residence abroad, I spent one 
summer and a part of the autumn at Merton in Surry, do- 
miciled with a Mr. Raine, tenant to Mr. Middleton, author 
of the Agricultural Survey of Middlesex, with whom I 
was acquainted. It was a hay and grass farm, and the 
management of it was of the best description. It con- 
sisted of 160 acres, all improved as meadow, no plough 
being used on the place except in the garden. The course 
adopted was as follows: 

Early in the spring the fields were all shut up. As 
soon as the hay was secured, and this was a great labor, 
the teams commenced carrying it to London for sale, load- 
ing back with manure. And now commenced that course 
of judicious conduct which excited my warmest admira- 
tion at the time, and has remained my beau ideal of good 
management ever since. The second growth of grass 
being well shot up, Mr. Raine went to the Cattle Fair, and 
bought large beeves in high condition. In his rich and 
clean meadows, these were soon ready for Smithfield mar- 
ket,to which they were sent, and their place supplied by 
other beeves, still in fair condition, but of much smaller 
size. On the removal to the shambles of the second 
herd, still smaller cattle in fair condition were brought to 
be initiated into a still higher preparatory degree of fat- 
ting. These were succeeded by small lean cattle to be 
improved as stores. The fifth set of temporary tenants of 
the farm were small sheep to be wintered. 

The farm, as I have remarked, consisted of 160 acres. 
The rent paid was £2 10s per acre, at $4,80 the pound 
sterling. Twelve dollars per acre, $1,920 for the farm. 
—Paying this enormous rent,—saddled with heavy taxes, 
and at a large outlay for manure, and farm servants, Mr. 
Raine was still accumulating large riches upon it. His 
house was in the style of a gentleman, and his expendi- 
tures on a most liberal scale, but he owed nobody a far- 
thing. 

We are poor farmers in this country, Mr. Colman, very 
poor farmers as Alfred Jingle would say, very. Those of 
us who do best, are very far from doing as English farm- 
ers do. They make more profit per acre from the borders 
of their fields than we make from our best intervale ; re- 
alize as much gain in the shifting stock to consume the 
herbage of asingle summer, as we do from growing for 
three years the same number of head. Every thing there 
is made to produce profit. As large a capital is invested 
as we invest in a thrifty commercial business. No man 
can rent a farm who has not a sufficient capital to stock 
it, work it, and lay out of the price of a year’s harvest.— 
The outlay ona large farm is very great. A fair estimate 
of the required sum ona ferm of a thousand acres, is five 
thousand pounds sterling. It would astonish the Ameri- 
can farmer to see the book of “bills receivable and paya- 
ble” of an English lessee farm. Yours, J.A. 1. 
—New England Farmer. 





CotumBian Horticutrurat Society. 
The labors of this Society closed for the season on Sa- 
turday last, November 2d. In reviewing its proceedings 
for the last twelve months, it affords no small gratification 
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great and obvious advantages to the community. A spiri 
of horticultural enterprise and industry, and a eneroug 
competition have been produced that have added 

to the improvement of our markets, the beauty of our gare 
dens, and the richness and splendor of our green-houseg, 
A love of floriculture has spread extensively, for the lass 
few years, among all classes of society in our Districs. 
and where ground is wanting, the em Bs and cham 

of its admirers may be seen » Bde and perfumed with 
the most beautiful productions of Flora. Florists 
nursery-men, too, have found their advantage in the estas 
lishment of this Society, from the admiration it has 
eminently instrumental in producing among the fair sey 
for the rare and bealthful flowers they have been induced 
to cultivate ; and bouquets have frequently been called for 
and disposed of by the florists of our city at from two to 
ten dollars apiece. ‘The splendor of the ball-room and the 
soiree is often increased by these fragrant and beautiful 
bouquets, which may be seen in the hands of the fair, to 
whose beauty they add a charm and impart an additional 
loveliness. The department of fruits has not been legg 
an object of attention to the members of this Society, and 
the rarest and the finest varietis are now generally cultj. 
vated in our District. Strawberries, raspberries, peaches, 
apricots, plums, apples, &c. are no longer what they were 
some ten or twelve years ago. A marked and visible im. 
provement is perceptible in their quality and quantity ; and 
the citizen now enjoys the satisfaction of eating the most 
exquisite of these fruits at no greater expense than it cost 
him for the most indifferent at the period to which I have 
alluded. The esculent vegetables, too, have claimed the 
special attention of the gardener, and become not less ex. 
cellent and abundant than the fruits. The improvement 
visible in all these departments of horticulture is mainly 
attributable to the exertions of this Society—to the spirit 
it has infused and the stimulus it has afforded. But few 
societies have existed so long in this city. Occupied with 
their own pursuits and business there are but few that will 
consent to devote their means and time to melorate the 
condition or add to the real enjoyment and comfort of their 
fellow-men ; and after the first impulse of enthusi 
which may have led to the establishment of a useful insti- 
tution, has subsided, a lukewarmness succeeds, and finally, 
perhaps, a total apathy. This cannot, however, be said 
of the Horticultural Society, to which, though some of 
its original members have dropped off, several have been 
added whose zeal and industry are not less ardent and un- 
tiring. With a view to render it still more useful, or rather 
to enlarge its sphere of utility, a proposition has been sub- 
mitted to add to the number of the standing committees 
one on Agricullure, which will attend exclusively to the 
interests of that branch of industry in our District. A 
valuable and efficient member of this Society is now with 
the Exploring Expedition, and from his zeal and exertions, 
important acquisitions of seeds and plants of different kinds 
may be anticipated ; and the Society may thus be made 
the instrument of diffusing over the country products of in- 
calculable value to mankind. 

At the last meeting of the Society, Dr. Gunnext exhib- 
ited some beautiful seedling Verbenas and six varieties of 
the Rose, among which were the agrippina and ami vi- 
bert, and two specimens of the Heart’s-ease; and Mr. Sv- 
TER, six handsome varieties of the Chrysanthemum. 

The Society adjourned to meet on the first Saturday of 
March next.—Vat. Intel. W. 





Tituine THE Eartu.—lIn tilling the earth, some peo- 
ple go upon the same principle that regulates their busi- 
ness intercourse withmen. They must be sure to getthe 
advantage of the trade; and if this cannot be secured 
without, they must cheat and deceive the person with whom 
they deal. And they think to practice the same artifice 
upon old mother Earth. You will see them on their 
grounds in the spring as sly as dogs, apparently calcu 
lating that Earth has forgotten the exhausting crops that 
were taken from her the last year—perhaps they will 
give a sprinkling of manure, and throw it on soas to make 
the Earth think there is a noble lot of it. Well, they go 
to work.—But the Earth won’t be cheated. She will re 
ward every man according to his works, and tel/ the truth 
in the autumn. You cannot get the advantage of her, as 
you can with human customers. Treat her well, and she 
will reward your expenditures and toil; but attempt to 
cheat her, and she will make you sorry for it when har 
vest comes.—Far. Cabinet. 








to its members that they have been accompanied with 


Virtuous actions will sooner or later, receive their reward. 
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ADDRESS, 

Delivered by the Hon. Jonathan Roberts at the Exhibi- 
tion of the Philadelphia Society for promoting Agricul- 
ture, at Rising-Sun, on the 22d ult. . 

GENTLEMEN :—It was only on the 15th inst., that I re- 
ceived the letter of your secretary, enclosing your resolve, 
requesting me toa dress you on the occasion of this ex- 
hibition. It found me indieposed, and this circumstance 
did not leave me much hope of being able to comply with 
the wishes of your committee. Feeling a desire to respond 
suitably to a call so kind and respectful, I was fully dis- 

to prepare someting for your hearing in any event. 

The kind manner in which you had associated me with 

our institution, laid me under an obligation to omit noth- 

y on my part, that might in any degree tend to support 

bee | encourage the laudable and public spirited views of 

your society. 

Experience has abundantly demonstrated to me, that 
husbandry is only to be carried to a high point of perfec- 


- fion, by persevering effort, through multiplied discourage- 


ments and disappointments. In latter years, many causes 
have tended to depress, if not to retard, its improvement. 
Among these, has been the high price of labor and a se- 
ries of unusually bad seasons. I had been a farmer for 
some half a century, before J had conceived it possible, 
that ashortness of product to subsist our own population, 
could occur. We have now witnessed it in full effect. 
Whether our seasons are marked by cycles regulated by 
the laws of aneteoric phenomena; or whether they are 

ly contingent like our storms and temperature, I know 
no data on which to build a conclusion. 

There has been three periods of unusual drought, in the 

tcentury, running through several consecutive seasons. 
wo of these have occurred within my memory, the for- 
mer between the year ’80 and 90, the latter we all remem- 
ber, within the last 20 years. It is remarkable that these 
riods were separated by a space of about forty years. 
wice I have seen a series of seasons unfavorable and al- 
most destructive to winter crops. On their first occur- 
rence, though the culture of the country was limited, com- 
d with that of the present time, I neither witnessed 
nor heard of a shortness of subsistence. Never was the 
industry of the country more depressed than at that mo- 
ment ; not even in the darkest hours of the revolutionary 
struggle. The soil had been worn down, and little had 
been, or could have been done, to renovate it. Wheat 
could not be sold for seventy-five cents, a proof of the de- 
pressed state of commerce; wages were however propor- 
tionably low, and the wants of the people few. Scarcity 
of money, and hard times, were the second words on sal- 
utation. These recollections make it obvious that there 
exists a strong inducement, both for the agricultural and 
commercial communities, to encourage the cultivation of 
meteorological science. The foresight of Joseph, obvia- 
ted the calamities of a dearth in the old world. If the state 
of the world no longer admits of so distressing an evil, it is 
desirable the former should have all the data to enable 
him to calculate the probabilities of success in his under- 
takings.—I take the occasion to express my approbation 
of the labors and merits of professor Espy, and I recom- 
mend him to the countenance of my brother farmers with 
earnest solicitude. 

It ought not to be forgotten, that it was in the dark pe- 
riods of 1785, that the society whom I now address, had 
its origin, The names of its founders richly merit to be 
gratefully remembered. The memoirs emanating from it, 
attest its labors and its usefulness, A rotation of crops 
was then neither practised nor thought of any more than 
agrass culture and other improvements which have fol- 
lowed, Farmers were valued by their proportion of nat- 
ural meadow land. In the introduction and in the appli- 
cation of Gypsum, as a manure, the Philadelphia society 
and its members severally, performed a notable part. When 
things had been thus improved, the market abroad began 
to afford a brisk demand, and good prices for every varie- 
ty of our produce. The cost of labor and land, borea 
due relation to the profits of culture. From 1790 for the 
space of fifteen years, there was an uninterrupted agricul- 
tural prosperity. No person of ordinary industry and pru- 
dence, could fail to save something from this pursuit. Sub- 
sequent years exhibited a scene of constant fluctuations, 
attended by an uninterrupted enhancement in the prices of 
labor and land. The consequence has been, for the Jast 
twenty years, that few farmers have from the labor em- 
ployed, or the improvement of their grounds, added much 
to their means. Labor has cost all it earned,and often more. 
When our internal improvement system commenced, the 








best labor could be had for fourteen dollars per month. 


Two years afterwards it had risen ta twenty-two. In 
1792 a good hand could be had for forty dollars per year ; 
a very common one now commands at least 120 dollars. 
How long this state of things will exist must mainly de- 
pend on the price of labor on the public improvements. 
It is to be remarked that our late short crops have occur- 
red when our lands had been fertilised and when they 
were under this improved state of culture. The best pre- 
paration gave no security for product. In the late harvest 
a disease seems to have pervaded the wheat crop, which 
has been hitherto little known, nor are its cause and cha- 
racter I believe yet understood. : 

Till now the mills have not been provided with machi- 
nery to remove the smutted grains. I am led to hope it 
will be but a temporary evil. Like other cases of dis- 
couragement it may be supposed especial circumstances 
are necessary to its full expansion. Not long since the 
barn had become an unsafe depository for the grain crops. 
At that time I was addressed by a gentleman of Ohio, as 
president of the Pennsylvania A. S., inquiring for a reme- 
dy. My answer was, I had frequently witnessed their vis- 
itations and non-appearance, and that I believed it would 
be temporary at that time. The weevil has for some time, 
ceased to be atheme of generalcomplaint. Some seasons 
the fly is destructive, at others it does little injury or ap- 
pears not at all. Experience admonishes the cultivator 
to look for aloss of one crop out of five of wheat, or a fail- 
ure equivalent thereto. In corn culture there is more cer- 
tainty, say one in fifteen or twenty years. The failure of 
the rye crop in 1836, was a novelty ; in thirty-eight it was 
little better. These facts lead me to repeat my impression 
of the value of meteorological notations, and the study of 
this branch of science to the agriculturists. 

We are admonished by the facts we have been recapitu- 
lating, that our climate invites to a various culture. Our 
summer crops, now range in value with those of winter. 
What an improvement on the open fallow system of a for- 
mer time ; a failure of the staple crop could not then be 
mitigated as now, by substitutes. 

[To be Continued.] 


ON CAT'I'LE, HORSES, &c. 

Nortu Devon Catrtie—their prices in England.— 
Many gentlemen express surprise at. the prices asked for 
cattle of improved breed, from imported stock, without 
reflecting sufficiently on the causes, which go to shew the 
justice and reasonableness of such prices. The breeds in 
highest estimation now in England, are the Improved 
short horns, the Herefords, and the North Devon cattle. 
These several breeds, in the perfection they now exhibit 
for the various purposes, for which neat cattle are reared, 
have been brought to their present conditition, by im- 
mense expense, by great skill in the selection of the pro- 
genitors, and unwearied attention to every particular, for 
more than half a century. Is it then reasonable to ex- 
pect, that they should be sold for any thing near the price 
of common cattle? As well might we expect to purchase 
a fine full grown tree, bearing abundantly the high flavor- 
ed pippin, for the price we should have to give for the 
scion of a common redstreaked. We have ascertained 
by actual purchase, the cost of the improved short horns, 
when procured under the most favorable circumstances, 
and from one of the very best breeders of that stock in 
England—and we have already stated at different times, 
the prices of the Herefords purehased by Mr. Clay, and 
others in Kentucky ; but the North Devons of full blood, 
which have fallen under our notice, were a free and spon- 
taneous offering, to their present owners, by that enlight- 
ened and generous English farmer, Mr. Coke of Norfolk. 
His opinion of their superior qualities, has already been 
published in the Farmer, but we knew not what would 
be the cost of such cattle in England. Having heard 
that a gentleman who ownsa cow of this breed, had sent 
to England to procure some heifers, we solicited such in- 
formation, as he might have received, as to the prices at 
which they are selling, to which he has politely replied 
by the following note—Ed. Am. Far. 





Baltimore Co.. 11th Feb., 1823. 
Mr. John §. Skinner.—Dear Sir :—In answer to your 
enquiry respecting an order sent to England, for Devon 
cattle, I take pleasure in communicating the result. 
Last May I wrote to. Messrs. Wm. and James Brown 
& Co. of Liverpool, to purchase and ship to me, by a 
vessel in which I had previously engaged accommodation 


their cost did not exceed $70 or 80 each, and on the 4th 
of July, they wrote as follows: 

“We should be very glad to carry your wishes into ef- 
fect, as respects the stock you want; but we are sure itis 
quite impossible at the prices you quote.. The Earl of 
Sefton is the only person in this neighborhood who has 
any Devon cattle, and he bought them at Mr. Child’s 
September sales, at two or three times the price you men~- 
tion, and none of his Lordship’s are to be sold.” 

If I mistake not, you are in possession of the prices ob- 
tained by Mr. Child, at his last September sale for Devon 
cattle, and which I think will confirm the above letter. 
Your’s very respectfully, H. T. 





Somine CatTLe.—Soiling is the feeding of cattle either 
in the barn or yard, through the summer, with new mown 
grass or roots, 

The following are some of the advantages of soiling 
cattle over depasturing them : 

“1. A spot of ground which, when pastured upon, will 
yield sufficient food for only two head, will abundantly . 
maintain five head of cattle in one stable, if the vegetables 
be mowed in proper time, and given to the cattle in prop- 
er order. 

“2. The stall feeding yields at least three times the 
quantity of manure from the same number of cattle; for 
the best and most efficacious manure is produced in the 
stable, and carried to the fields at the most proper period 
of its fermentation ; whereas, when spread upon meadows 
or ploughed fields, as it is too common, and exhausted by 
the air and sun, its power is entirely wasted. 

“3. The cattle used to stall feeding'will yield a much 
greater quantity of milk, and increased faster in weight, 
when fattening, than when they go to the field. 

“4, ‘They are less sybject to accident—do not suffer 
so much from heat, flies and insects—on the contrary, if 
every thing be properly managed, they will remain in a 
state of constant health and vigor.”—-Von Thaer. 





To reMovE VERMIN FROM CaTTLE.—I have found 
that a strong decoction of tobacco, washed over a beast 
infected with vermin, will generally drive them away ; it 
sometimes will make the beast very sick for a short time. 

But a better remedy is to mix plenty of strong Scotch 
snuff, in train oil, and rub the back and neck of the crea- 
ture with it, which will effectually kill or drive away all 
vermin from a quadruped. 

Sir, if you think the foregoing, or any part of it, worth 
a place in your useful paper, you are at liberty to pub- 
lish the same. MippLesex. 





Tue Horn ait, or Hottow Horn.—A correspondent 
wishes to know what is the best remedy for the hollow. 
horn. The horn it is well known is filled with a spongy 
bone full of cells and cavities, and lined with a membrane 
which sometimes becomes inflamed, and matter forms, 
which passes off sometimes by the nose, and sometimes 
remains in the horn until vented by a hole bored through 
it with a gimblet or a bit. Sometimes the inflammation 
continues until the bone itself becomes diseased, and thus 
becomes a mass of diease which sometimes baffles all the 
art and skill of man. We have never seen a case of the 
latter, except when the horns had been injured by severe 
blows.from some accident. Some people are apt to think, 
when a cow or an ox is sick with a cold or inflammation 
about the head, and they bore into the horn and find it 
hollow, that it is the hollow horn or horn ail. Simple in- 
flammation can be very easily removed by bleeding and 
purging, this should be the case when it arises from mere 
cold, but when the animal has been kept poor and ex 
ed to the storms and winds of winter, a change should be 
made in the diet, more generous keep, warm shelter, and 
rubbing to excite and equalize circulations. We have 
known doses of salt and pepper put into the shell of a 
hen’s egg and passed down the stomach, act as a warm 
stimulant. We suppose it would do as well to mix them 
with dough and make them into balls and give them in 
that shape. ; 

When the bone becomes diseased and decaying, it is 
best to saw the horn off entirely and apply dressings of 


tar, washing it often with soap suds and eovering it with 
tarred cloth. Keep it as clean as possible. oride of 


lime dissolved in water will be good to take away any of- 
fensive smell which it may have, and train oil will be a 
good application if the weather is warm and the flies trou- 








for them, three full bred Devonshire Heifers, provided 


blesome. If, after all this precaution, the disease contin- 
ues and works down into the bones of the head there is 
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not much chance for the animal’s life, and, as a general 
the most economical course is to kill it and put an 

end to its sufferings as soon as possible—Maine Far. 





Care or Horses.—There are a great many farmers 
who take but poor care of their horses in the winter sea- 
son. In the short days they have water before dark, and 


then have to go without until nine or ten o’clock the next 
morning, or if they have water early in the morning, they 


will not usually drink, as their time of thirst is past. 
Horses seldom refuse water after they have eaten their 
evening meal, though if they do not have it then, they 
will usually drink but little the next morning until after 
eating. So if ahorse will not drink early in the morning 
it is no indication that he has not been thirsty the previous 
evening. 

We have been particular in our observations on this 
point. We have turned a horse out to drink at nine or 
ten o’clock in the evening, and seldom known him to fail 
of drinking heartily. Then for experiment we omitted to 
give him water at night, but attended to it in the mor- 
ning before he was fed, and he would seldom drink. fit 
be best for animals to have free access to water at all times, 
as is generally allowed, then they ought surely to have a 
supply immediately after eating, when they are usually 
thirsty: though the superficial observer who finds that 
they will not drink early in the morning may think that 
all has been well. 

There is not a man probably, who has not at times, been 
very much in want of drink, and yet, without being able 
to obtain it, his thirst has gradually abated. Jn this case 
the juices from other parts of the body are, in a measure, 
put in requisition to supply moisture when it is wanted, so 
by an equalness the thirst is abated or done away, but 
there is a deficiency of moisture in the system—a drought 
less severe but more extensive,which, if experienced daily 
will prove unfavorable to health and strength ; and in an- 
imals it will injure the growth of the young and operate 
against the fine, healthy condition of every creature, They 
must have water when they need it or they will not drink; 
like men, they do not eat and drink according to fashion 
and custom. 

Some farmers will use their horses till they are warm 
and sweaty, and then put them up, perhaps in a cold barn, 
without covering them with any thing to keep them warm ; 
this evil is often tly increased by allowing the horses 
to drink freely of water, while warm, in order to save the 
trouble of watering them after they have stood till cool ; a 

eat many horses svffer in this way, and some are ruined. 

or a man or beast to be inactive and exposed to cold af- 
ter exercise and perspiration, is very destructive to health 
and will destroy the strongest constitutions. Every man 
knows the importance of guarding himself against expo- 
‘ure to cold after perspiration, and how a drink of cold 
‘water, in this state, will send a chill through the whole 
frame. a man is not like.a horse, he resembles 
‘him in his ability to do a great deal of Jabor with proper 
management, and in his liability to disease if his tender 

a is not guarded with care. 
*Th was observed in the Farmer, some months ago, that 
it was better fora horse to havea place in the winter 
‘where lie could stand upon the manure, and walk round 
‘at ease, than to be confined to a stall and stand on a hard 
floor. But in this case, as the horse will generally stand 
ey ee hoary to eat, the manure will accumulate under his 
feet so that he will stand uneasy, unless it be levelled 


eet so that it will be as high or higher under his 


econ Hae is very inuch neglected by some farm- 
ers. is very important, as it contributes 
Salactes oad health of the animal. In some 


case is hardly attended to, being performed 
a few times in the course of the winter. 
& ny jer’s horse that is now stupid and lazy, and 


would, under the care of a good 
ér, Without extr ing, become so changed in his 













few mouths, though perform- 
punt of labor, that his owner would hard- 
Yankee Farmer. 


‘RMERs. —There is one class of men on 
pan as y. It is the same class that stood 
p green at Lexington, that gathered on the 
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which the Tife-blood of the 
mets, They were never found 
ight. Were Ito commit my char- 





acter to any class of men, let it be the farmers. They are 
aclass of men such as the world never saw, for honesty, 
intelligence and Roman virtue, sweetened by the gospel 
of God. And when this nation quarrels, they and their 
sons are those that will stand by the sheet anchor of our 
liberties, and hold the Ship at the moorings till she out- 
rides the storm.— Paulding. 





Barns or THE GerMAN Farmers.—A recent trav- 
eller says the large stone barns of the German farmers in 
Pennsylvania, are among the greatest curiosities in the 
country, and surpass any thing of the kind in the world 
for convenience and, magnitude. . They are better build- 
ings than the houses. In the end of one he counted no 
less than seven tiers of windows, all painted and glazed. 
The lower story is used for feeding the cattle; and in the 
second, on each side of the house, two large folding doors 
open, through which they can drive their four horse teams 
loaded with hay. 


THE SILK CULTURE. 


Sirk Cutture 1n THE SourH—The annexed letters 
from Dr. W. R. Taylor, of New Orleans, are copied from 
Morris’ Silk Farmer, and we take pleasure in transferring 
them to our columns. Dr. Taylor has entered into the 
business in the true spirit, and shews his patriotism and 
philanthropy by his deeds, as well as by his sayings— 
having published a considerable number of copies of a 
pamphlet embracing a fund of valuable practical informa- 
tion, on the subject of the silk culture, for gratuitous cir- 
culation in the state of which he isa resident. We wish 
the Dr. all success in his laudable endeavors to stimulate 
his fellew-citizens to embark in a business which is valu- 
able to every section of our country, but more particu- 
larly to the South, where a large portion of their young, 
as well as their superannuated and infirm population, 
may be supplied with a light, pleasing and profitable em- 
ployment, who are now burdens on the estates of many 
of the planters. — 











To the Editor of the Silk Farmer. 
Baltimore, Sept. 27, 1839. 

Sir—I avail myself of the first leisure since I left Phila- 
delphia to write a few hasty remarks, which you desired J 
would communicate, and which you thought would be 
interesting to the southern portion of your readers, as com- 
ing from one who has a common interest with them. 

Residing in Louisianain the vicinity of New Orleans, I 
shall be able to give you but a meagre account of the silk 
culture from that quarter. With the exception of a gentle- 
man in Ouchita and myself, I do not know that any one 
else has attempted to raise the silk-worm in our state. This 
is my first year’s experience, and | am glad to be able to 
give my testimony in its favour. Those of the neighbours 
who witnessed the process of feeding were much gratified, 
and will engage in it the next year. From Ouchita! can 
only report what I have heard, and this is, that a gentle- 
man there has been engaged for four or five years past in 
raising the silk-worm, feeding from the white and native 
mulberry, and lately has procured the morus multicaulis, 
with a view of enlarging his operations. I cannot give 
you any further particulars. 

It is difficult to say how far our southern people will 
engage in this new pursuit for a few years tocome. It is 
so little understood, and is a thing so new to them, that I 
think it will require time to convince them of its advanta- 
ges. ‘The total ignorance of the existence of the morus 
multicaulis, and the silk culture in the United States by 
many, many thousands of our intelligent planters, who 
have never heard a word, nor read a line about either, is 
one of the greatest obstacles to the immediate adoption of 
the enterprise. We want light, and until we obtain it in 
every county, ay, in every planter’s house, the silk cul- 
ture will make slow progress in our section. It must be 
borne in mind that we have not the same facility of pro- 
curing newspapers and periodicals in our new and com- 
paratively thinly populated country, that you have in the 
middle and northern states, where these periodicals are 
published in the immediate vicinity of their readers. Ex- 
cept from some neighbours who have been north,and heard 
of all the stir and excitement about the morus multicaulis 








and silk culture, &c. there is scarcely any other means by 
which the slightest information could be derived. ' 





It is a source of painful regret to me that this state. 
things should continue for abelian so long pee 
our southern people from any participation in the Profits 
of growing the morus multicaulis for sale, for I can sca 
yee that they will become sufficiently enlightened 
this subject to derive that profit from the tree which is like. 
ly to be made in the next year or so; and I can only look 
forward to the time of their reaping any advantage, when 
the pleasing spectacle will be presented of seeing Aa 
neries established on all our plantations alongside of the 
cotton gin. That this must be the result of the dissemj- 
nation of proper information on the silk culture, I canndt 
for a moment doubt. Let our planters see that the raisi 
of a succession of crops of worms in a season of a few 
months, is attended with less labour and more profit than 
a sugar or cotton crop, occupying the whole year to cyl. 
tivate and prepare for market, and there will not be want. 
ing any further argument to induce all to avail themselveg 
of the advantages thus held out. 

I do not advise the relinquishment of any of the pres- 
ent crops while the silk culture is yet new to us: this jg 
not necessary, for we have an abundance of unproductive 
labour with us, which can at once be employed in thig 
way, and our operations can be extended as we find our 
interest may be best promoted when a fair trial has been 
made with negro children and old negroes. The fy 
that this kind of labour is quite adequate to full success. 
is one of the highest recommendations which the silk cu]. 
ture presents to the southern planter. He sacrifices noth. 
ing by engaging in it, but gains the immense advantage of 
givinga most profitable employment to his now useless 
labour. The cost of the tree is the only outlay which he 
will have to make, and the intrinsic value of this is go 
great, that one is soon fully reimbursed for an expenditure 
of several thousand dollars, according to the extent to 
which he may have engaged in feeding the worm. It 
would be interesting to show, by actual results, how much 
foliage a morus multicaulis tree wouldafford the first year, 
and how much of its cost, at the present prices, can be te. 
alized from the first year’s feeding. 

I regret that my absence during the greater part of the 
season since my worms hatched, has deprived me of an 
opportunity of ascertaining this interesting fact ; but I have 
no doubt you will be able to supply the necessary infor- 
mation, from your own experience, or that of some of your 
friends. 

I have read much in the silk périodicals, and heard more 
from persons at the north, about the kind of soil adapted 
best to the morus multicaulis, and growing it in greatest 
perfection for food for the silk-worm. 1 have seen, too, 
that some would-be wise ones have said, that “leaves 
grown on moist and rich land were too succulent tobe 
suited for food—that the worms would be unhealthy and 
even burst open iffed upon such leaves.” A greater falla- 
cy has never been published. 1 have had it in my power 
the presént season to give this a fair test, and my experi- 
ence is a full refutation of that assertion. 

All will admit, who know any thing of the climate of 
Louisiana, and the soil on the Mississippi river near New 
Orleans, that the one is exceedingly humid, and the other 
as rich and fertile as any in the world. In this climate, 
and from trees grown on this land, I fed three successive 
crops of worms this summer, and it is impossible for suc- 
cess to have been more complete, for I am not aware that 
the loss was three per ct. I will further remark, that in ev- 
ery instance the leaves were fed fresh from the tree, and 
not after any previous “drying, to evaporate the super- 
fluous moisture,” as J] have seen recommended ; and the 
growth of my trees is the most luxuriant I have ever seen 
or heard of, some of the leaves measuring 15 by 16 inches, 
and the trees from cuttings put out last spring of a size so 
remarkable, that my modesty will not permit me to say 
any thing more about them. I must, at least, be prepared 
with certificates before I can venture to tell you of the size, 
and number of buds on some of my trees, which I had 
communicated in a letter form home a few days ago. 

I trust, then, that the people of the south, who own 
rich lands, will not be deterred from growing silk by any 
statements of this kind. I am satisfied that the richer the 
land the more profitable you can grow silk; but at the 
same time there is no other objection to a thin soil than 
that the leavcs will be smaller. 

Can you not devise some means by which we could have 
correct information on this very interesting subject (one 
in which I conceive the south is more concerned than any 
other portion of our country) distributed among us? I 
would suggest that you exchange with all of our southern 
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tr rs, as well as those in the city, and request 
pore An te pbrothe such articles as will be new and in- 
teresting to their subscribers; and I am sure they could 
not, in any other way, so much promote the ‘welfare of 
their readers, as by appropriating much of their space to 
this subject, instead of trying to regulate the affairs of the 

on. 

owe are losing most important time by the neglect of this 

it, and at no period have we been less prepared to 
si advantages which our enterprise could make avail- 
able. Our country is greatly embarrassed ; our great sta- 
depressed in price, and withal we are told that the cul- 
tivation increases too rapidly for the consumption. Can 
there be a time, let me ask, better suited than the present, 
when it behooves us to look to some auxiliary? I think 
not. And what is there that offers the same inducements 
as the morus multicaulis and silk culture? The univer- 
sal adaptation of these to all parts of our country, and 
more especially to the south, should be considered and 
acted upon. Let us avail ourselves of the resources of 
these profitable means, and we will soon pay offold scores 
and open a new road to wealth. 

There is no danger, for years to come, of our growing 
too much silk. We import already about $25,000,000 of 
manufactured silk annually, and could we have the raw 
material to exchange for these,the advantages would bein- 
calculable to our country. We are deprived of many of 
the benefits of our great cotton crop, by having to pay so 
large a proportion of it for foreign manufactures. The ag- 

egate value of raw cotton exported for the last five years 
B gfi0401.512, making the annual average of $82,098,- 

; and of this we pay for silks alone about $25,000,- 
000, Is not this a striking fact, to induce every lover of 
his country to take steps to avert this mighty barrier to our 
prosperity? With the most ample capacity to grow even 
a much larger amount of silk than we import, it is a re- 
h upon us that we do not employ the means which 
God has given to make us the most prosperous and weal- 
thy nation in the world. 
ut a few years ago, and it was said that cotton grow- 
ing was visionary—a mere bubble,—we could not raise it 
here to compete with the countries then growing it. Ev- 


ery one knows the history of our success in this glorious | fi 


enterprise ; and I hope to see the day not far distant, when 
all evil prophecies about silk growing will be as trium- 
phantly dispelled, and that our exports in raw silk will be 
an important item in our resources. Respectfuly yours, 
Wm. R. Taytor. 


Baltimore, Oct. 3, 1839. 

Sir—Since my communication of the 27th ultimo, I 
have come into the possession of some information which 
will be interesting, in connexion with some part of that 
letter. I met with Judge Waggaman, of Louisiana, a few 
days ago, and in conversation with him on the subject of 
the silk culture, I was pleased to find that he concurred 
in my views of the advantages which it holds out to the 
people of the south. He mentioned his intention of feed- 
ing the silk-worm next year, as he is already prepared 
with a stock of morus multicaulis trees for this purpose. 

The Judge informed me that the gentleman who had 
been raising silk for several years in Ouchita is Judge Bry, 
a highly intelligent and wealthy planter ; and that he pro- 
posed since he has procured the morus multicaulis, to en- 
gage extensively in the pursuit. Judge Bry communicated 
to him a most important fact, and which should have 
great influence in inducing southern planters to turn their 
attention to silk growing : this is, that he could raise silk 
in Louisiana for double the profit of the silk growers in 
France, as his trees were fully twice the size of any grown 
in that country.—My own experience is a corroboration 
of the superior size of cocoons raised in the south,in com- 
parison with those at the north; and several gentlemen to 
whom mine were exhibited, who had visited France and 
seen a great many cocoons there, expressed astonishment 
at their great size, and confirmed the remark of Judge 


I saw in the New Orleans Bee of the 9th ult. there had 
been a good many worms reared this season in the vicinity 
of Covington, La., and that the people of St. Tammany 
Were making quite a stir in this new enterprise. I was 
not aware before, that any persons were engaged in feed- 

worms in that parish. The Bee adds, “the worms 
raised there are said to be of superior quality, and produce 
fine silk. They thrive with but little care, and pass through 
their several stages of existence without the necessity of 
constant watching.” 

A friend from Virginia has furnished me with some 


statements, by which we can come at the intrinsic value 
of the morus multicaulis tree for feeding the silk-worms, 
the first year, from cuttings. A gentleman from Connec- 
ticut informed him a few days ago, that he had gathered 
all of the leaves from a lot of his trees from cuttings last 
spring, and on weighing them found the average to be one 
pound and six ounces per tree. Nowas 100 lbs. leaves will 
make 1b. raw silk, 72 trees will yield the 100 Isb. leaves, 
and the product worth six dollars, when reeled. Deduct 
two dollars for the expenses of raising the silk, and four 
dollars is the clear profit. Say the cuttings cost two cents 
a bud, and allow for failures and the expense of cultivation 
3} cents, and we have 54 cents as the cost of each tree, or 
$3 96 for the seventy two trees, which shows that each 
tree will pay for itself the first year. This is what can be 
done in Connecticut, where the tree does not grow to av- 
erage more than from three to four feet the first season. 
Carry out the same estimates for trees grown in Louisiana 
and Mississippi, which will yield full four times as much 
foliage as those of Connecticut, and we have a profit of 
three hundred per cent. the first year on an investment 
made in trees at two cents a bud! 

The same gentleman informed my Virginia friend of 
what had been done in the family of a neighbor of his in 
raising silk the past season. He hatched out some worms 
to be attended by his three children, who were going to 
school every day, and they gathered leaves and fec the 
worms in the morning before leaving home, returned at 
noon to feed them again, and at night completed the feed- 
ing for the day. The worms had no attention but what 
was given by these children, and the silk when reeled was 
sold for $175. This was more than the farmer made from 
an excellent dairy farm, (on which several crops were cul- 
tivated besides,) from any other one crop to which his at- 
tention was directed. 

Will not these things, and the consideration of all the 
important advantages to be derived from silk growing, bring 
your southern and western readers to investigate this sub- 
ject—and can they longer delay in commencing their op- 
erations ? I know many will say, “I wish to see others try 
it first, and if they succeed, I will begin.” Let me tell 
all such, that they need have no fears in being among the 
rst in their section of country to try.it. It is a thing so 
well established in other parts of the country, that scarce- 
ly one can be found who doubts; andI can assure them 
that they are losing invaluable time by delay, and a day 
will soon arive when they will repent their incredulity. 

The benefits of the silk culture are so manifest, that no 
one can investigate the subject without being convinced 
—and many have had conviction forced upon them, even 
against their will. I could enumerate many instances re- 
lated to me in Virginia, of persons a year or so ago, who 
were conspicuous in their opposition, and ridiculed and 
derided all those engaging in it, that now are among its 
warmest advocates. Their opposition proceeded from ig- 
norance, and a propensity which many have to condemn 
all new enterprises; but happily this is one which no such 
means can effectually oppose. The more it is investigat- 
ed, the more every one is convinced of its advantages, and 
there are few who will long continue the business against 
their will and interest. 

We are not the only people who are beginning to direct 
attention to this subject. In Mexico a commencement 
has been made in planting the morus multicaulis and grow- 
ing silk, and with such success, that immense orders have 
been sent to this country for the purchase of a supply of 
trees. In several of the West India Islands a lively inter- 
est is awakened, and I have seen it stated that the colonial 
legislature in Jamaica has passed a law granting a bounty 
of 50,000/. sterling towards the formation of mulberry 
plantations. Here then are extensive markets opening for 
trees for some years to come; and these, with our home 
demand, cannot fail to realize to the tree grower immense 
profits. Respectfully yours, Wo. R. Taytor. 


‘DOMESTIC MARKETS. , 

At New Orleans, on the Ist inst. flour remained at $53. 
In provisions generally there was but liule doing, and with- 
out change in price. The sales of cotton for the week were 
about 9,000 bales. Except in cotton, there was an unusual 
stagnation in business for the season of the year. 
At Petersburg, (Va.) on Saturday, cotton was 10alle. 
The receipts of tobacco were increasing slowly, and demand 
good at former quotations Wheat 110a120c. 
At Cineinnati, in the week ending on the dth iast. business 
still continued dull. Flour advanced and sold on the 6th inst. 
at $54. Clear Pork was held at $17, and Mess at $15; but 











up to 9al0 cents, but no transactions. Wheat had fallen, 
and sales were freely making at 68¢ per bushel, coming in in 
fair quantities. : . 
At St. Louis, on the 30th ult. business continued lively. 
The Upper Mississippi bad risen high enough to allow boats 
to cross the Lower Rapids, whieh will give a fresh impulse 
to business. ‘The money market kept very tight. Excha 
on Philadelphia and Baltimore could be obtained at 44 per 
cent. premium, but the prevailing complaint was the want of 
iton New York. 
At New York, last week, the sales of Cotton were about 
2900 bales, with a further decline of 4c per lb, and more an- 
imation towards the close; the range of sales from 9al3c. 
Sales of Flour continued for exportation, western’ Canal at 
$5,50a62; Troy $5,50; Ohio $5,87a50; in Southern the sales 
are entitled to no alteration. On Friday and Saturday flour 
was very scarce, but little comparatively had arrived, the usu- 
al number of boats not coming down, not over 3000 bbis, a 
day, and most of that was consigned to Boston, so that there 
was scarcely a thousand bbls. for sale at the close of business. 
Several sales made of Genesee at $5,62, and Ohio at $5,50; 
but at the close nothmg could be had below $5,75 and $5,62. 
4000 bushels good Virginia Wheat sold at 112#¢; Rye 70a 
a7lc; a cargo of Barley sold at 644c; Northern Oats 41242; 
Corn 65a70c for all sorts. Sugar inactive and prices of Mus- 
covadoes 4c per lh, lower. Tar was dull at $2. Provisions 
generally dormant; 250 tes. new crop Rice sold at 350a75c. 
North County Turpentine sells at $2,75a87. Tobacco quiet. 
A letter from New York dated Saturday evening says :— 
In money affairs there is a decided turn in the tide.—Ex- 
chaage on London and Paris is now so low that Yao must 
come here, and no more will go from here. Bills abundant at 
105 on London. Specie comes in here now from all parts of 
the country, and the banks are insuring a great deal yet on 
the way. In this state of things, our banks must soon ex- 
pand, and they can with safety. The pressure upon the 
money market, however, is yet very great. Three per cent 
a mooth is paid on mercantile paper. There are some fail- 
ures, but not so many as might be expected. Stocks, to-day, 
have advanced further. U.S. Bank is 68to 69and70. A 
large business has been done in Stocks. Exchange on Phil- 
adelphia is 124 per ct. and on Baltimore sales of 100 were at 
the rate of 874.—No more flour is bought now for export, 
under new orders. The English orders, in many cases, were 
countermanded by the Great Western. 
At Philadelphia, Saturday, Flour moderate and prices de- 
clined from 25 to 50c per bbl. since the receipt of the late 
advices from Europe. Friday, several sales for export were 
made .at $6,124a6, chiefly at the latter price.—Sales for city 
use at $6 to 6,25 per bbl. Limited sales of rye flour at $4,25. 
The transactions in wheat have been limited since the re- 
ceipt of the last advices from Europe, and prices have de- 
clined, and are now unsettled. Sales of good te prime Penn- 
sylvania and Southern at $1,25a1,23 early in the week, later 
at $1,22, and some at 1,18. Rye limited; small sales of 
Pennsylvania at 73a74c. Corn declined since last week; 
sales of old Southern yellow at_75a73, and white 72a68 cts, 
closing at the latter rates —New yellow at 58a55c. Oats 
free at 33a3l4c, by the cargo. The ‘sules reach 10,000 bu. 
A large parcel of Pennsylvania wheat is now shipping to 
England. Sales of upwards of 50 hhds, Kentucky Tobacco, 
part for shipment, at 104allc per lb. cash, and part on terms 
not made public. The sales show no material change in 
prices. Good qualities are in request and but little in market. 
Beef Cattle continue in fair request and about 370 head were 
sold at $6,50a7, for inferior to fair, and $7,25a8,50 for fair to 
prime quality.—Cows at $21 to 33 per head, which is a 
slight decline. The supply was large, and the demand lim- 
ited.— Hogs at $6,75 to 8,25 per 100 lbs.; only a few head 
at the latter price. Upwards of 2100 Sheep at market; sales 
of Lambs at $1 ,50a2,25, and of Sheep at 2,50a4,25 each. 

At Fredericksburg, (Va.) Saturday, flour was $5,20a5,50; - 
wheat $1,10a1,12c; corn 60a62c; oats 28c. 

Al Alexandria, Saturday, flour was $6; wheat $1 1-8; 
rye 70c; oats 28c,and very litthe wheat in market. 

At Winchester, (Va.) Saturday, flour was $54; wheat $l ; 
rye 50c; corn 50c; oats 25c. y 

At Richmond, Friday, sales of country flour were made 
at $6a6,25, principally at $6; the last sales of City Mills 
were made at $6,75. Wheat sold at $1,10 for-red, and 1 ,- 
15 for white, being a decline of five cents, and the demand 
was fair. Sales of corn were made at 65c, on time; oats30 
In Tobacco very little of the new crop has been brought in 
which indicates rather a good quality. The prices, as far 
as exhibited by. the slight transactions, have a downward 
tendency. 

The Whig says:—Our money affairs remain as hereto- 
fore. Exchange is high, and scatcely to be had at quoted ° 

rices. We quote on London 20 per ct.; New York 8 to 
0; Philadelphia and Baltimore 1 per ct. James River and 
Kenawha Scrip is selling from 124 to 15 per ct. discount. 
Sales Friday, at the Coffee house, of $2,500, were made for 
the. November issue, at $87 per hundred, and $1000 of same 
issue at $86 50. 

At the Brighton (Boston) Cattle market on Monday, there 
were 1420 beeves and 4500 sheep—about half of each kind 
were sold. the te Bat at 4ta7 as in quality, and the sheep. in 





these prices were but nominal; sales were only by retail; 
dealers refused to make contracts for fresh pork. Lard keeps 


lots at $14a24 each, 
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.. PRICES IN THE BALTIMORE MARKET. 


Asnes—Slacked, 10 Provisiens— 

Baicxs— Beef, Balt. mess, 15 50 
Run of kiln per M. $6 25 | Pork, do do 16 75 
Hard or arch 7 00 do prime 14 00 
Red or ag 8 50 Bacon, Balt.ass.lb. 10 

Corrzs—Ha. lb. Qa 113, Hams, do cured 13 
Rio 10a 12%} ‘Middl’gs, do do 11a00 

Corror— Shoulders, do do 10 


Virgina. good, Jb.00 a 00 | Lard, West.gBalt. 
Uplacd, 14 a 154) Butter, Wes. No.3, 16 
Alabama | 00 a 00 do do 2, 

Louisiana, pri. 00 a 00 do Glades “1, 22 


Mississippi a 15) Cheese,in casks,|lb. 94al3 
- Featners— Rice—pr 100 Ib. 5 00a5 25 
Am. geese, lb. 50 a 55 |Satt—Liv. gr. bush. 33a35 
Fisup— Sexvs—Cloverdo. a 
Shad, No.1, tri. bl. 11.75 | Timothy do. 2 00 a 2 50 
rrings 5 50 |Tezas—Hyson, lb. 56al 00 
Frioor, &c.— Y. Hyson 37a 74 
City Mills, sup. bbl. 0 00 | Gunpowder 60al 00 
Howard st. do 6 12a6 25 | Imperial 55 a 60 
Susquehan. 0 00 |Tosacco— 
Rye ——a——/| Com.,100lb. 5 00a5 50 
Cora meal, kl.d.bbl.0 00 | Brown & red 6 00a6 50 
do. hhd. 00 00 | Ground leaf 7 00a13 00 
Chopped Rye 100Ib. 1 62 | Or.to mid.col.9 50a12 00 
Ship stuff, bush. 36a 00) Col. to fine red 12al4 00 


Shorts, 13a 14 
Grais—Wheat, white | 15 
Wheat, pri. red 1 O5al 15 


Yel. to fi. yel. 10 00a15 00 
Wrappery, suitable for 
segars, 10 00a20 00 


Rye, new 65a 68) Virginia 600a10 00 
Corn, white, old 67 2 00 | Ohio 850a10 00 
do yellow 70a 00; Kentucky 6 00a13 00 
Oats 28a 29 St. Domingo 13 00a18 00 
Beans, white 1] 75a2 00; Cuba 15 00a30 00 


Peas, black eye 1 12al 25 Woot— 
Navat Srorgss— Am. Sax. fleeee, lb 60a70 


Pitch, bbl 2 O0a2 55 Fullbld. Merino 50a55 
Tar, .2 12 1-323 do. 42a47 
Pratster Paris— native& do. 37a42 
Cargo, ton, 3 87 pulled, lambs 40 
Ground, bbl. 1 37al 50 unwashed 25a33 
Sucars— S. Ame. clean 25 
Sheep skias, cach 25a30 


Hav. wh. 100)b.11 al2 00 

do brown 8 00a8 50 |Wacon rreicuts— 

N. Orleans 6 50a8 70 | ToPittsburgh 100lb. 1 50 
Liue—Burn:, 35 a 40 | To Wheeling, 1 75 


Baltimore Market.—There is no change in the store or 
wagon price of Howard street Flour, but the demand is less 
active. Sales were made from stores on Saturday and Mon- 
day morning at $6,124. Some holders however are asking 

,25, but we are not advised of any transactions above the 

rst named rate. The car and wagon prices is uniform at 
g¢6and the receipts are full. We hear of nothing doing in 
City Mills, Holders ask $6. There is no stock on hand. 
There is a fair supply of Wheat at market, but sales are 
difficult to be effected. Prices have declined a shade, and 
we now quote best rede at $1.10a1,15, and good to prime at 
$1,05a1,08. Sales of oki yellow Corn at 70 cents, and of 
old white at 60 cents. Sales of new yellow at 56 cents, and 
of new white at 55 cents; Rye at 65a68c ; considerable sales 
of Oats at 28a29c. 

‘Tobaceo.— There has been considerable inquiry this week, 
and shippers show a desire to purchase, but will not pay 
the prices asked, which are in general the same as last week. 

been small transactions in Maryland, in some 
instances at a litle under former rates, though the decline 
is not sufficient to 1 us to alter ovr quotations, except 
for inferior, which has been sold about 25c lower than before. 





We quote at $3,7524,50 for inferior; $4,75a5,50 for common ; 
$6a7 for » and €848,50 for fine and leafy. Sales of 
Ground Leaf at $58, principally at 6,50a7. e hear of 


no transactions in Oliio. The inspections of the week com- 
prise’ 567 hlids. Maryland, aod 73 hhds. Olrie—total 640 hhds. 
Catile.—The number of Beef Cattle offered at market 


hot soilarge as last week, but fully equal to the demand. 
‘Phe prives at det sold ranged from $6 to 7,50 per 100 
to qa ‘ 3 














ATOES. 

have the pleasure of informing their friends that 
iu a few pigs fre barrels of these prolific POTA- 
Caleb N. Bement, Esq. at hie celebrated Three 
; oc 22 J. 3. SKINNER & SON, 


4 Berkshire, } Beltzhoover’s import 
« county, PIGS. 
S rcnater— ” eae a pair. ae 
r. Shepherd, w 
oe 30 3.8. & TB. SKINNER. 


N ORTH Se CATTLE. 
2 COWS, 4 years old; 4 fine 
areaese 4 will be sold on 














boll ‘Juniat.’ 
bull Llewe- 
4.8. NER & SON. 





MORUS MULTICAULIS, FRUIT TREES &c. 
100,000 Morus Malticaults trees, or any oth- 
er reasonable quantity or of cuttings, are now 
2 offered for sale. The trees are genuine ; all 
i being raised by the subscriber, either at his 
= Nursery here, or at his Southern establish- 
ment, at Portsmouth, in Lower Virginia. 
Also the Elata, Canton, Brousta, Moretti or 
; Alpine, &c. &c. Fruit trees of all the dif- 
A ae ferent we ant ae the ame celebrated 
and surpassing kinds; the collection now o is > 
The Secune of Fruit and Urnamenta! Trees and ibs, Roses 
and Herbaceous Flowering Plants, for 1839, is ready, and will be 
sent to all who apply. In that Catalogue, the very best kinds of 
fruit, eo far as proved, are particularly designated by a Star. 
All orders will wed apes sy yee yen trees, when so or- 
dered, will be secu r distant places. 
—" WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nonantam Hill, Newton, Mass. Oct. 1839—nov 6 29t 


TO TOBACCO PLANTERS. 

Having made arrangements with the Patentee to that effect I am 
now prepared to make ‘Murray’s Portable Tobacco Prizes’ to order. 
The price of a Prize with the improved cast screw is $150, one with 
the best wrought screw $223. They will be delivered at Queen 
Anne, Mount Pleasant, Pig Point, Baltimore, or on board the Steam 
Boat Patuxent, foran additonal $10. Should the Prize not please, 
the purchaser can return it by paying one Dollar for every Hhd. he 
has packed with it. Innocase wil] a prize be furnished, except 
with the understanding that it is not to be lent or hired out. 

Should the Prize be wanted for the use of more than one person, 
it will be at an enhanced price. Terms, Cash oran approved draft 
at 60 or 90 days on the delivery of the Prize. 

Address through the West River post office to Alexander I. Mar- 
ray, or to the subscriber. JOS. BUCEY. 

West River, A. A. County. oc 2 2m 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

John T. Durding & Co. encouraged by the favorsshown them in 
the past year, are determined to offer no article to their friends but 
such as they can warrant, made of the very best materials, finished 
in a superior manner, of the newest patterns, and at liberal prices. 

From John T. D.’s long experience in the manufacture of these 
articles he flatters himself that he can give entire satisfaction to 
those farmers, Commission Merchants, Captains and others who may 
favor him withtheir orders. J.T. D. & Co. wish especially to re- 
commend a lately improved and superior ‘“‘Wheat Fan” as being ad- 
mirably adapted to clean effectually and fast—price $25 They in- 
vite the attention of the public to their stock of Castings for ploughs 
or machinery, by the Ib. orton atthe lowest prices Also on sale, 
New York ploughs, No. 10 1-4 at $3, No. 11 1-4 at 3 25, No. 12 
1-4 at $3 75. Repairs in general done with neatness and despatch. 

All orders for field and garden seeds, of the best kinds and fresh, 
will aleo be furnished at our Agricultural Establishment, upon the 
usual terms, by Thomas Denny,seedsman, Grant St. Balimore, 
rear of Messrs. Dinsmore & Kyle. may 29 


EVANS’ PATENT SELF-SHARPENING PLOUGH. 

The subscriber continues to manufacture the above described 
Ploughs, which he will furnish at wholesale or retail on reasonable 
terms. He assures the public on the best possible authority, that 
no one has ever had any REAL claim to the patent of the said self- 
sharpening Plough in this country, but Messrs. Cadwallader and O- 
liver Evans, and their patent (which is 8 or 9 years before it was 
ever infringed by R. B. Chenoweth) expired in April, it being da- 
ted in April, 1825. This information can be established to the sa- 
tisfaction of any one interested. by applying to the patent office at 
Washington as I have done. J.S. EASTNAN, 

je 26 tf 36 West Pratt street. 


RICE’S IMPROVED FANNING MILLS, &c. 

For sale by the subscribers, 75 Rice’s improved Fanning Mills, 
which embrace all the recent improvements, and now rank among 
the most effective mills thatare manufactured in this country — 
price $3035 each. 

50 WATKINS’ patent and other improved FANS—price 18a¢35 

WRIGHT'S IMPROVED CORN SHELLERS, co highly re- 
commended by Messrs. Capron & Muirhead, and John 8S. Skinner, 
esq. (see late numbers of the American Farmer) are now manufac- 
tured at our establishment, the right of making and selling having 
been purchated by us for this section of the country. This is the 
only Corn Sheller that is worth the attention of extensive corn 
growers—they are capable of shelling 180 bushels per hour when 
pushed to their utmost speed, and are warranted to shell 1000 bush- 
els per day withoutany ext effort—they break no corn. and leave 
none on the cob—price $50 each. Also for sale, portable 2-horse 
Powers for d:iving the above Sheller, and other agricultural ma- 
chinery. 

2 came EARLY CABBAGE, RADISH, and other Seed for fall 
sowing, just received, al! of which were selected by an experienced 
London seedsman. ROBT. S!NCLAIR, jr. & CO. 

au 7 Manufacturers and Seedmen. 


MAHOOL’S IMPROVFD VIRGIN!A BAR-SHARE PLOUGH. 
From One to Four Horses—Constantly on hand, for sale at No. 20 
Cheapside. These Ploughs are made of the best materials—oak 
teams and handles, wrought iron bar laid with steel, and can be re- 
pairedby any country smith. Mytf R.M. l'ANSON, Agent. 


UNCLE SAM—For Sale—Not the uncle Sam who by 
unskilful and wicked grooms and riders has been foundered and 
epavin'd until he has no one to back him at home or abroad ; but 
Gen. Forman’s Uncle Sam, full like his breeder, of pride and good 
blood. A magnificent bright bay, 16 hands high, by John Kich- 
ards, (selected by Col. Johnson to run the great match race against 
Eclipse) out af an Oscar mare—See Torf Reg. v. 3, pp. 15, 321. 
To close the concerns of the company he will be sold very low. 
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A FIRST RATE FARM FOR SALE. 

The Subscriber will sell THAT VALUABLE FARM called 
AVONDALE, situated in LONG GREEN VALLEY, about 15 miles 
North of BALTIMORE. ‘This property adjoins the well known, 
fertile and productive Estate of James C. Gitiings, Esq. and is guy. 
passed by few farms for the excellence of its soil, besides possessing 
other advantages equal, if not superior to those of any other farm 
in the county, now in the market. Avondale contains about 
acres, of which at least 200 acres are adapted to the growth of Tim. 
othy. It is estimated that from 50 to 60 tons of Hay will becut at the 
present season, and at least 100 tons in the succceeding summer, 

The crop of Wheat now harvesting will be a very good one; the 
Oat crop quite equal to any in the country; and there is every ap 
pearance, at present, of an exceedingly fine crop of Corn. “That 
portion of the farm, now in cultivation, is divided into fields of oop. 
venient size, each of which is well watered. This place a 
with LIME STONE of excellent quality. The LIME KILN. 
the capacity of which is about 1200 bushels—has been built jg 
the most substantial manner, and is conveniently situated. The 
QUARRY now in use is worked with great ease, and at moderate 


expense. 
The proportion of WOOD LAND is amply sufficient for all the 
purposes ot the Farm, including the burning of LIME. Besides the 
fine LIME STONE SPRING which supplies the DAIRY, there are 
numerous other never failing Springs in different quarters of the 
Farm. The present proprietor, has spared no expense, Within the 
last 4 or 5 years, in improving the soil by the most ap 10Ved system 
of cultivation. During the period named, about 12,000 bushels of 
Lime have been judiciously distributed, the beneficial effects of which 
may be seen by the growing crops. The IMPROVEMENTS arg 
such as may answer the reasonable wants of any farmer degj 
comfort without splendor. But the subscriber invited those inc 
o secure a productive Farm, situated in one of the richest V 
of Baltimore County, remarkable for its healthiness, at con 
distance from the best market in the state, and where the advan: 
of excellent society can be enjoyed, to visit Avondale, and ju 
themselves. His price is $50 per acre. If desired, one-half the Farm 
will be disposed of, with or without the improvements, as a division 
of the same can be advantageously made. JOHN GIBSON, 
jy 17---tf No 8, North Charles street 


A RARE CHANCE. 

FOR SALE—A partner wishing to withdraw from an old estab 
lished Agricultural Implement and Seed Warehouse, having a good 
run of country custom, would be willing to dispose of his interest og 
liberal terms, as he is about engaging in other pursui's. Toa per. 
son wishing to engage in a respectable and profitable business, haye 
ing some ready capital, it isan opportunity rarely to be met with, 
A liberal credit will be given on mostof the purchase money if 
perly secured. Any communications addressed ‘‘Lalayette,” New 
York city, will be treated strictly confidential. no 6 4t 


STRAY COW—Came to the subscriber’s on or about 
the last of August, asmall red COW with white belly and some 
white on her back, and has crooked borns. The owner is requested 
to come and prove pong pay charges and take her away. 

OAH CULLISON, near the U. S. Arsenal, 
8 miles from Baltimore, on the Hookstown road. 


ROBERTS’ SILK MANUAL. 

The Fourth edition of this popular work is now published and 
ready for delivery It contains upwards of 100 large octavo pages, 
and embraces every information needed by the silk culturist from 
the planting and rearing of the mulberry to the making and dyeing 
of Sewings & Twists; the plan of constructing cocooneries, feeding 
shelves, the process of ferding the worms, ventilation of their apart- 
ments, apportionment of food, and in fine, every thing n to 
the acquisition of a silk culturist is lucidly treated. A large edition 
has been nearly disposed of since about tielst January, and the pre- 
sent has been issued to supply an order from the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania for a considerable number for gratuitous distribution in that 
commonwealth, by the recommendation of the committee on agri- 
culture, who gave it their decided approbation and recom 
over every other work published on the subject. The late Gover- 
nor of Maryland also recommended it in a special message to the le- 
gislature, for distribution among the people, and it also received the 
commendation of the committee en agriculture of the H. of R. of 
the Congress of the U. S. A large edition is now published, and 
all orders from a distance can be promptly filled. A liberal discount 
will be made tothe trade. Prce 37 1-2 cts. per single copy Ad-. 
dress 8. SANDS, Balti. Md.§ 


MORUS MULTICAULIS. 

For Sale nearly or quite TWO MILLIONS of Morus Maulticau- 
lis cuttings of remarkably well grown and well matured wood; 
large proportion from roots one and two years old. The trees are 
very superior, generally from 6 to 10 feet high, growing on dry 
sandy land, in rows from 4 to 8 feet apart, and standing, ge’ 1 
at from 2 to 3 feet in the row. Main stems and branches, will 
sold together, and rather than refuse a goad offer, the roots will al- 
so besold. It is estimated that the lot will yield from fourto five 
hundred thousand cuttings an inch and quarter, or more in circum 
ference. Such cuttings, as I know from last spring’s experience, 
grow almost as certainly as rooted plants, even with bad manage> 
ment in an unfavorable season, more especially when grown them 
selves from rooted plants, as is the case with many of those here 
offered. it is confidently believed that very few if any lots of trees 
are for sale in the country which afford so large a number of so 
cuttings. They are worth visiting from a distance by a person 
wishing to purchese so great a number of trees or cuttings of prime 
quality. The present price is124 cents per foot, or 2 cents per 
bud. A reasonable deduction would be made to « purchaser of the 
whele lot. The field on which the trees stand is within a few hun- 
dred yar¢s of the Cheraw boat landing from which there is regular 
ae arg og = Gomrge Town . Charleston. they 

he must be paid on all letters on the subject, or 
will wh yt to. M. MACLEAN. 








no6 4t* 











Apply, post paid, to oc 30 J. 8. & T. B. SKINNER. 


Cheraw, 8 C. Octaber 4tb, 1989, 00 17 31g2 
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